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ADVANCE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING (CONTINUED). 


The business sessions of this body com- 


Minutes for ministers and others in attend- 

ance from several Yearly Meetings were read 

in both meetings and a cordial welcome ex- 

tended, with invitation to take part in the 
deliberations of the body. 

The usual routine business—calling the 

| 





names of representatives and appointing 
committees—was proceeded with in both 
meetings. All the epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings were read at this session. Much 
satisfaction was expressed with these frater- 
nal messages; they were recognized as help- 
ful and encouraging. 

One session a day is held, which runs well 
into the afternoon. The remainder of the 
time is fully occupied with committees, of 
which Illinois Friends seem to have a full 
share; for, besides those subjects common to 
all our other Yearly Meetings, they have en- 
tered largely into the humanitarian work of 
the day. 

In the evening a session of the General 
Conference of Friends’ First-day Schools was 
held. 

On Third-day morning the state of the So- 
ciety as exhibited in the reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings was entered upon. The 
queries differ somewhat from ours of Phila- 
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delphia Yearly Meeting; they seem better 
adapted to the present condition of Society 
and more in consonance with the spirit of our 
profession than some of those we hear in our 
Eastern meetings. 


In the men’s meeting, Allen Flitcraft, in 
the early part, and, later, J. W. Plummer, 
asked permission to visit women’s meeting, 
which was granted. 

The reading of the answers to the queries 
called forth much pertinent counsel, especial- 
ly that on the subject of the attendance of 
religious meetings. 


In the women’s meeting, Allen Flitcraft 
spoke with much earnestness to wives and 
mothers, urging them to patience and sym- 
pathy with their husbands, and in times of 
doubt and discouragement to wait upon their 
Heavenly Father for His aid and guidance. 
It is in the home that the character is mould- 
ed and the child qualified to enter upon the 
duties of life. It is not necessary to have a 
home surrounded with luxury and wealth,. 
but it is possible to make the humblest home 
a paradise. Let the mother be faithful to her 
highest impressions, and the children will be 
drawn to see the beauty of a dedicated life. 
These exhortations were listened to with 
much earnestness. 


The reading of the answers to the first 
query drew forth deep and searching inquir 
in regard to the keeping up of midweek 
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meetings. The experiences of several as to 
the strength gained by mingling with their 
friends in social worship were very touching. 
The meeting was dipped into a oneness of 
spirit that gave evidence of the presence of 
the great Master of Assemblies. A very gep- 
eral expression of unity as to the benefit to 
be derived from diligence in this particular 
followed, and the younger sisters were ex- 
horted to meet with their older friends, and 
thus put themselves in the way of good. 

In the expressions that followed the replies 
to the other queries a very general sentiment 
prevailed that if the first query was faithful- 
ly and consistently lived up to there would 
be a spirit of love and condescension mani- 
fested, and all the other requirements of the 
discipline would be more easily maintained. 

J. W. Plummer and Edward Coale were 
acceptably present in the latter part of the 
meeting. Their words of counsel and admo- 
nition added depth to the flow of Christian 
sympathy into which the meeting was bap- 
tized, and the occasion will be long remem- 
bered as one of those “ feasts of love” which 
are a foretaste of the joys to come. 

Wives were encouraged to speak of the 
inner life in the family circle, that the young 
men, strong in the physical nature, may be- 
come strong in the things of the spirit, and the 
seeds of eternal life be nurtured there. Moth- 
ers with their children, and wives with their 
husbands, possess great power. Select the right 
time to speak to these on spiritual things, re- 
membering “God with one is strength.” The 
aged mothers were urged to be watchful, and 
withhold not the word of counsel, and the 
younger women were reminded of the influ- 
ence they exert in Society, and urged to 
store their minds with pure and healthy lite- 
rature, to read the Scriptures, to be dutiful 
and helpful to their mothers, to love and rev- 
erence them, and be found faithful to every 
individual requirment though it be ever so 
small, remembering that when religion ceases 
to be a duty and becomes a pleasure then is 
the soul regenerated. It is hardly possible 
to do justice to the words that fell from the 
lips of the dedicated ones on this occasion. 
The quiet and the earnest attention given 
throughout the session, which was long, gave 
evidence of an interest not only unabated 
but increasing in the members, especially 
among the young. 

Fourth-day morning being a public meet- 
ing, the house was well filled, many coming 
long distances to attend. The ministry of 
the word flowed freely in prayer and exhor- 
tation. The importance of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, as a centre of religious thought and ac- 
tivity in the great West, occupying as it does 
a strong position in the very heart of this 


great nation, was presented with much earn- 
estness, and Friends were exhorted to hold 
fast the profession of their faith without wa- 
vering, to continue as they have begun— 
sending out their little branches in every di- 
rection where help is needed, lifting aloft 
their banners in support of all the testimo- 
nies that are held by the Society, and main- 
taining their ground in favor of the spirit- 
uality of worship and the freedom of the 
Gospel Ministry; so shall they be a power 
for good in this Western land, and a blessing 
to succeeding generations. 

In the afternoon Friends met in joint ses- 
sion to hear the report of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the labors of the committee, 
and it was apparent that a broader field is 
opening for work, the clouds seem rolling 
away, and Friends were encouraged to go 
forward with renewed hope for the future. 
The report of the Representative Committee 
was read and accepted, also the names of 
those appointed to serve for the next three 
years. 

The meeting assembled in joint session 
again on Fifth-day morning, to finish up the 
reports and appoint the committees. 

The standing Committee on Temperance 
made a report which was very satisfactory 
and showed great interest in this important 
work. 

The Committee of Conference known as 
the Committee on “ The Illinois Proposition,” 
reported Baltimore and Ohio having united 
with Illinois on the basis that the work shall 
be referred to the representative committee 
of the meetings named. 

A central committee was appointed out of 
the body of the Yearly Meeting, to unite 
with the Representative Committee in carry- 
ing on the proposed work. 

The Committee on Prisons and Reforma- 
tories also reported good work done in that 
direction. As this labor is embraced in the 
humanitarian work of the Conference of the 
three Yearly Meetings it was turned over to 
that body, and a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting continued to co-operate with them. 

Two propositions coming up from the 
Quarterly Meetings were also reported upon, 
the first relating to some change in the disci- 
pline concerning marriages performed before 
a magistrate and needed to meet the laws of 
the State, was favorably considered. The 
other, a proposition to take the First-day 
schools of the Yearly Meeting under the care 
and oversight of that body was favorably 
reported, the schools to continue under the 
same government as before, and the reports 
of the association to be printed with the ex- 


| tracts of the Yearly Meeting. Much unity 
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was expressed with the report, and a commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting was appointed to 
give care and encouragement to the work. 

The business of the joint session being 
finished, the shutters were closed, and the 
special business of the two branches was re- 
sumed, 

The Committees on Epistles and on Collect- 
ing the Exercises of the Meetings presented 
the results of their labors. One epistle from 
each branch was agreed upon, a copy to be 
sent to the several Yearly Meetings with 
which correspondence is held. 

The Committee on Isolated Friends re- 
ported having sent books and pamphlets to 
the distant members. The committee was 
continued. 

The Education Committee, not finding any 
opening to labor, was released. . 

A proposition from the Managers of Mia- 
mi College for joint eare of that institution 
with Indiana and Qhio was considered, but 
way did‘not open at this time to unite 
therein. 

The shutters were again opened, and, after 
a short time of mingled supplication and 
thanksgiving, the closing minute was read. 
A profound silenee fellowed, under which 
the meeting closed. 

The amount of work undertaken and suc- 
cessfully accomplished by this Yearly Meet- 
ing is remarkable. The share that is given 
to the younger members, and the confidence 
and trust reposed in them by the elderly ones, 

‘are worthy of remark. There cannot fail to 
be harmony and growth where every part of 
the body contributes its share to the working 
force of the whole. 

The weather continued bright and beauti- 
ful until the closing session, when a heavy 
rain began falling, and continued with slight 
intermission through the night. 

Ninth month, 1881. 





Cutture of the intellect without religion in 
the heart is only civilized barbarism and dis- 
guised animalism.— Bunsen. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 6, 
“‘The Kingdom of God is within you.” 


Through the recorded teachings of Jesus | 


we receive the literal assurance of this great 
truth, but if we would make it our own—if 
we would have an experimental knowledge 
of its value—we must know a submission of 
the whole man to the heavenly rule. All 
our feelings must be in harmony with the 
Christ spirit in us. The same teachings tell 
us that this kingdom cometh not by observa- 
tion—is not in meat and drink, but in right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 


We may safefy infer from the general 
tenor of these teachings that man’s submis- 
sion to this heavenly rule is in accordance 
with the Divine economy, and we rebel 
against this government if we live as we 
list, following our own desires and carelessly 
pursuing a search after carnal pleasures as 
the main business of life. 

“The temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are,” and surely the call is to keep this 
temple unsullied, that it may be a fit dwell- 
ing-place for the Divine Spirit. “Be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation,” is an- 
other recorded exhortation, calling to upright- 
ness and encouraging the Christian traveler 
to press after perfectness in the divine life, and, 
however arduous may be this effort, we have 
the gracious assurance that “while sin may 
abound, grace doth yet much more abound.” 

Submission to the operation of the great 
indwelling power of Divine Grace will al- 
ways bring a blessed result, even the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness, and upon this 
basis stands the establishment, in man, of 
the heavenly kingdom. 

This admission places the whole rational 
family, wherever found and however circum- 
stanced, upon equal ground as regards access 
to its blessed portals, within which may be 
realized peace, love and joy. 

If we look out at the signs of the times 
and note the amount of wrong doing in al- 
most every part of the civilized world, the 
conclusion is forced upon us that man fails 
to recognize and appreciate the great privi- 
lege of being, if he will, a subject of this 
kingdom. 

This view shows the importance of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends living so 
closely to their profession as believers in the 
immediate workings of the Divine Spirit as 
to be beacon-lights to those who stand by— 
warning them against discovered dangers 


‘| and practically pointing out the path of safe 


access to the desired haven. A practical 
showing of the great truth that “the King- 
dom of God is within” would go far toward 
gathering all men into it, and we, who make 
this high profession, are surely accountable 
as stewards over a great gift. Are we 
enough alive to this accountability ? 

Practical righteousness is a living testimo- 
ny to the reality of this heavenly govern- 
ment and is more powerful than any vocal 
testimony however eloquent. 

Philada., Ninth mo., 1881. 





Were Christians in general all that they 
profess to be and ought to be, I doubt wheth- 
er there would be need of offering any other 
evidence for Christianity than the lives of 
its disciples— Andrew P. Peabody. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN MEMORIAM.—M. 8. 


On the 22d ult. Martha Shoemaker fell 
asleep to awake to a better and a higher life. 

Those who know how courageously she 
looked death in the face—how bravely she 
struggled with painful disease—how patiently 
she endured suffering — how gratefully she 
received the sympathy of her friends—be- 
came more and more endeared.to her; and 
now that her bodily presence is no longer 
with them, the memory of her spiritual life 
inspires them with hope and faith whilst they 
wait the summons to follow her into the 
Beyond. 

Year after year our treasures are accu- 
mulating in the Beyond, and where the 
treasure is there will the heart be also. 

It has been my privilege, during many 
years of friendly companionship with Martha 
Shoemaker, to admire, love and esteem the 
completeness of her character. It were dif- 
ficult to say which fruit of the Spirit most 
abounded — love beamed from the eye; joy 
wreathed the lips with smiles; peace envel- 
oped her in the atmosphere of calmness ; 
long-suffering made her patient to the imper- 
fections of others; kindness was extended to 
the weak and the ignorant ; goodness showed 
itself in manifold acts of beneficence ; faith- 
fulness threw a charm over the performance 
of home and social duties; meekness made 
voice and manners gentle, and self-control 
held all the powers in sweet compliance. 

In her own home, adorned by flowers and 
shaded by trees, she was the beloved mis- | 
tress of the household. There, numerous 
guests received a gracious hospitality ; there, | 
the lowliest visitor found courtesy and con- 
sideration; there, the brilliant and the 
learned found quick and ready appreciation. 
Refinement pervaded her whole being, spirit- 
ual and intellectual. Refined taste, leading 
her to seek the beautiful in nature and in 
art, was united to a strong will, discrimin- 
ating intellect and nicety of observation, 
extensive reading, retiring modesty and no- 
ble womanliness. 

Her work-day life was finished long before 
the going down of the sun, though gladly 
would she have remained longer with her 
loved ones on earth if health could have been 
restored. Happy in herself, her helpful life 
was a source of happiness to others. 

They who mourn are grateful that when 
the mortal body no longer performs its func- 
tions the immortal cannot be touched by the 
finger of disease. They are also thankful 
that such a friend has been lent to them, to 
make them nobler and better because of her 
life and her love. “ We sorrow, but not as 
those without hope.” “ For we know that if 


the earthly tabernacle be dissolved, we have 
a building from God, a house not made witb 
hands—eternal in the heavens.” 

To the care of Him who knoweth them 
that are His is entrusted the dear friend who 
has finished her earthly pilgrimage. 

“The pilgrim they laid in a chamber 
whose windows opened towards the sunrising- 
The name of the chamber was Peace. There 
he lay till break of day and then he arose 
and sang.” C. A. B. 

The following familiar lines are suggested 
by another attached friend of Martha Shoe- 
maker as having peculiar appropriateness to 
her quiet, unobtrusive life and to her very 
lovely character. 

‘* Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 

Although no home were half so fair ; 
No simplest duty is forgot, 
Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 
‘* She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease 
And gives happiness or peace, 
Is low esteeméd in her eyes. 
‘‘She hath no scorn of common things, 
And, though she seems of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 
‘* Blessing she is ; God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 


~~ 


Nor hath she ever chanced to know >~<dad 


Thatiaught were easier than to bless.’’ 





LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS. 


Westpury, Seventh mo. 27th, 1878. 

My dear friend 8. J. S—Thy kind and 
acceptable letter was duly received, and on 
reading it I rejoiced that thou hadst not for- 
gotten me. Often, when sitting alone as to 
the outward, I feel a longing desire to min- 
gle with congenial spirits, and letter-writing 
is one of the many favors of our Beneficent 
Giver that thereby we may converse with 
each other although far separated as to the 
body. But how we are passing away one 
after another! Dear John Needles, now, no 
doubt entered into everlasting rest, joying 
and rejoicing with redeemed spirits in Hea- 


ven ; and if we who remain a little longer / 


hold out to the end in faithful dedication to 
our Heavenly Father, through His mercy we 
will ere long join them there. It has been 


and is the prayer of my spirit that the Great 
Head of the Church would raise and qualify 
faithful laborers and send them to labor in 
His vineyard ; therefore I rejoice that M. W. 
and others are dedicated to His work and 
service, as He works by instruments as well as 
by His own Spirit in the souls of His rational, 
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aecountable creatures; and if humble obedi- 
ence kept pace with the impressions of duty 
to Him, I believe many would be raised up 
to tell unto others what He has done for 
their souls. So deep is my concern for the 
rising generation that I have ofttimes felt 
that if it were possible for me to bear for 
them the weight of the cross to their own 
wills, and they receive the sweet reward of 
peace, I would gladly endure it. But much 
as we may feel for others we cannot do the 
work for them; we must each labor in the 
strength our Omnipotent Father gives to 
those who, in deep humility, ask it of Him. 
In reading thy interesting letter I rejoiced 
in the account thou gave of different ones 
that I have long known. 
on seasons when I had the enjoyment of 
mingling with, them. If thou seest them, 
please give my love to them and say that if 
we meet no more on earth, my hope and de- 
sire is we may all meet in Heaven. I am 
now in my ninetieth year, have a comfortable 
home, my niece and her husband are kind 
and attentive to me and love to entertain 
friends that visit us. Although I am not 
strong as heretofore, my health is good, am 
able to attend all our meetings as they come 
in course, from our Yearly Meeting down to 
our meeting at home—that I feel I have 
much to be thankful for; but over and above 
all is the kind and merciful presence of my 
Heavenly Father, that when I am sitting 


» alone as to the outward I often say in my 


heart, “If Thou art with me, it is enough.” 
In earlier life, it was long before I made a 


full surrender of my will to speak in meet- | 


ing, ete., but after much suffering I had to 
say “Thy will be done; whithersoever Thou 


wilt send me, I will go,” and now in the late | 
evening of life I rejoice that, at His requir- | 
ing, 1 went to and fro, visiting all the meet- | 


ings of our Society that were set up when I 


traveled, although I felt my own littieness | 


and plead many excuses, yet now in the ret- 
rospect sometimes the language arises, “ Let 
her alone, she hath done what she could.” 
And now that I am permitted to remain qui- 
etly at home, though watchfulness, prayer 
and obedience are still necessary, my desire 


quiet spirit, praying for patience and resig- 
nation to whatever my Heavenly Father may, 
in His inscrutable wisdom, see meet to per- 
mit to come upon me; and my prayer, when 
I see the dawning of another day, is that I 
may be preserved from every feeling, thought, 
word or action contrary to His pure and holy 
will, for I have no joy or rejoicing but in 
feeling accepted of Him. So, now, farewell. 
My love to thy husband and family. 
Thy affectionate Racuet Hicks. 


I often meditate | 


|. THE PSALMIST DAVID. 
| From ‘ Bible Lectures,’’ by J. Freeman Clark. 
| The story of David has all the life and 
breath of nature blowing through it. It does 
| not present him as a hero. His faults are 
told and his better qualities are told, and 
there is nothing to indicate any intention on 
the part of the writer to represent him in any 
way as better than he is. It would take a 
very remarkable invention to create such a 
variety of adventures as his, to make his life 
so full of incident and with so much local 
color in it. It is very wonderful that a man 
| who is such a great soldier should join with 
that so much prudence, we may say cunning, 
| and at the same time be an eminent poet; 
that he should compose poetry which we use 
to-day, and can find nothing better to use to 
express our religious sentiments; that a man 
growing up in the midst of such a barbarous 
community, himself stained with many sins, 
should have a soul which could flow out in 
such strains of tenderness and aspiration, and 
such a sentiment of grandeur, glory and 
beauty in the presence of God and nature and 
life. It isa remarkable union of characters 
and qualities. 

David lived in the age which witnessed the 
culminating point of Jewish history. That 
nation reached its highest point of grandeur 
|during his time, a thousand years before 
Christ. Long before the age of Pericles, that 
age gives us heroes, statesmen, soldiers and 
prophets whose writings and whose deeds still 
make oue of the most striking chapters of 
history. The age of David among the Jews 
is like that of Pericles among the Greeks, 
Augustus among the Romans, Louis XIV. in 
| France, and Charles V. in Spain. He found 
the Israelites divided and half conquered by 
the surrounding tribes: he left them united 
and conquerors. He influenced the whole 
people in various ways; the masses by his 
courage, his generosity, his frankness, his 
| personal qualities; the priests by his respect 
for religion; Samuel, who continued his 
friend, by his docility to instruction. A very 
important element which aided David in his 
conquests was the power he possessed of in- 
spiring courage by his constant appeals to 
religion. All those Semitic races were very 
much influenced by such considerations. Mo- 
ses, Deborah and Barak appealed to the re- 
ligious sentiment in the same way; so, too, 
Mohammed united the Arabs by exciting 
their strong religious convictions. It was the 
old story of the bundle of sticks: the string 
which tied the sticks together was religious 
conviction. 

The hills around Bethlehem, where David 
was born and spent his childhood and youth, 
are among the pleasantest parts of Palestine. 
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Nearly the whole country has been laid waste 
and turned into a wilderness, yet here and 
there are spots which retain signs of their 
former fertility. As you go south from Je- 
rusalem, you ascend by a gradual series of 
elevations until you reach the point which 
overlooks the country sloping down by gentle 
undulations to the Mediterranean Sea. To- 
wards the east, it descends by precipices to 
the Dead Sea. It was among these hills and 
rocks and plains that David grew up as a 
shepherd. It was while so engaged that 
there was developed in him, in the hours of 
solitude when he watched his sheep, that 
strain of poetic enthusiasm and those touches 
of religious aspiration which we find recorded 
in the Psalms, one of which expresses so ten- 
derly and happily his faith, that it has be- 
come the favorite of the Christian church. 
As he was taking care of his sheep, he sung, 
“The Lord is my shepherd,” recognizing that 
there was One above watching over him. 

It was while thus engaged that the exploit 
occurred of his killing the giant. There are 
a great many touches of reality about that. 
It would have seemed unlikely, had he killed 
the giant with a sword or spear; but there is 
no more deadly weapon than a sling in the 
hand of one who knows how to use it. This 
deed made him a favorite with large numbers 
of the people. Then came the musical influ- 
ence which he was able to exercise over Saul, 
so wonderfully described since by Browning. 
The next event is still more touching and 
tender, the friendship between David and 
Jonathan. It was a generous affection, and is 
very beautiful in the midst of all this contest 
and strife. Of the two, Jonathan’s affection 
was the more devoted. He does not appear 
to have had his love for David at all inter- 
fered with by any envy, although he might 
easily have been envious of one who supplant- 
ed him. David returned the affection very 
warmly, and mourned over Jonathan’s death 
deeply. Yet his mind had other objects. He 
was ambitious, adventurous, and notwith- 
standing his prudence became an object of 
Saul’s jealousy, who sought his life; and Da- 
vid became a fugitive and a wanderer. He 
found, however, men everywhere who were 
ready to unite themselves with him, and he 
became a partisan leader, a guerilla chief; 
and the place he selected as a safe retreat was 
in the cave of Adullam not far from the 
place where he lived asa shepherd boy. Af- 
ter the death of Samuel, David’s position be- 
came became still more perilous; and he fled 


‘to the Philistines, to whom he had been such 


a fatal enemy. But they seem to have been 
a generous people; for they received him 


_kindly, and enabled him to recruit soldiers 


and made him a leader among them. 


After this comes the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. And David lamented over Saul 
and Jonathan. This lament is given in Sam- 
uel, where it is said, “Is it not also written 
in the book of Jasher?” This seems to have 
been a collection of ancient poetry of the 
Hebrews, some of which is preserved here 
and there in the Scriptures in quotations. I 
do not think you will find in all Greek liter- 
ature any lyric more touching than this la- 
ment. I once saw a translation of it into 
English verse, which preserves much of the 
spirit of the original :] 

‘May rain nor dew drop never light 

Upon thy mountains, Gilboa ; 

May offering flame ne’er crown thy height, 

In deep of night or noon of day, 

Where, worsted in unholy fight, 

The mighty flung his shield away, 

Cast meanly on the fouled green 

As it had ne’er anionted been. 

‘OQ Jonathan, my brother, lone 

And friendless I must look to be: 

The heart whose woe thou oft hast borne 

Is sore and stricken now for thee. 

Young bridegroom’s love on bridal morn,— 

Oh, it was light to thine for me. 

Thy timeless lot I must not ’plain, 

Even on thine own high places slain.” 

After Saul’s death, his son Ishbosheth was 
made king over Israel, and David became 
king of Judah. He took Hebron, south of 
Jerusalem, as his capital for five years, at 
the end of which time he became king of all 
the tribes. His first act after that was to 
take Jerusalem, which up to that time had 
been in the possession of the Jebusites. That 
was made the capital, and the house of David 
was built on Mount Zion. 

Now began a splendid reign. He had a 
standing army of twenty-five thousand men, 
and, when the whole levy was called out, 
about three hundred thousand in all. With 
these troops he made war on all the surround- 
ing nations. He brought the tabernacle to 
Jerusalem, and would have built a temple; 
but Nathan, the prophet who succeeded Sam- 
uel, refused to have it done. He reorganized 
the Levites, and instituted a magnificent ser- 
vice, including the singing of psalms. He 


extended his conquest as far as the Euphrates, 


and conquered Damascus, said to be the old- 
est city in the world. In this war, Uriah was 
killed, and that crime committed whieh has 
been such a blot to David’s character and 
memory. 

After this came reverses to David and the 
rebellion of his favorite son, Absalom. Can 
there be a more tragic picture than that of 
the old king flying for his life from his son 
amidst the contempt and scorn of the people? 

After Absalom’s death, David, though stilh 
king, falls into comparative weakness, and 
comes to his end after a reign of forty years. 
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The Book of Psalms, or psaltery, from the 
instrument which was played to accompany 
them when sung, has one hundred and fifty 
sc One, the ninetieth, is attributed to 

oses ; seventy-three are attributed to David; 
two to Solomon; twelve to Asaph; eleven to 
the sons of Korah; fifty, anonymous. They 
were formerly divided into five books. The 
first book included from the first to the forty- 
first ; the second, from the forty-first to the 
seventy-second ; the third, from the seventy- 
second to the seventy-ninth ; the fourth, from 
the seventy-ninth to the one hundred and 
sixth; and the fifth, from the one hundred 
and sixth to the one hundred and fiftieth. 
At the end of each division is a doxology. 
They are distinguished from each other b 
the frequency of the use of the word Jehovah. 

The book of Psalms is one of the most won- 
derful books produced by the hand and mind 
of man. Nothing better suited to the need of 
human souls has been found than these hymns 
sung on the hills of Palestine, before Homer 
and Hesiod treated of the gods of Olympus. 
The only Christian sentiment which seems to 
be absent is that God comes close to the poor 
in spirit, and the only duty omitted fraternal 
love to universal man.— Christian Register. 





“WHATSOEVER THY HAND FINDETH TO DO, 
DO IT WITH THY MIGHT.” 


There is no spectacle on earth sadder than 
that of life wasted—a creature made for 
eternity sitting still and letting time, which 
is eternity’s training-hour, slip by unheeded. 
And yet this sad spectacle, how often do we 
see it—how often do we find ourselves on the 
verge of furnishing it in our own persons? 
What a grand saying is that Divine com- 
mand, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might!” How full of wisdom ; 
how full, also, of loving, hearty counsel for 
usall! Yes,” says some one who is listening 
to me, “but my hand does not find anything to 
do. When it does, I may try to comply with 
the injunction.” O vain and frivolous answer! 
Now dwelling in the brightness, and the great 
unapparent before thee, and nothing to do? 
I see some people spending a few days in a 
great city previous to making a long and an 
unknown journey. They have been sent there 
specially to make every preparation possible 
for their way. Their resources are ample for 
each ; they are surrounded by shops where 
everything can be procured which they may 
want. ‘Their time is uncertain—to-night they, 
may be summoned away, or to-morrow. |. 
see them rising early to take count of their 
purchases, and set down the coming day’s 
work. I see them, when the markets are 
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moment even for refreshment. This goes on 
all day, and at night they sit down and take 
counsel about the great unknown journey ; 
and whatever defects in preparation this coun- 
sel discloses are carefully and without delay 
filled up. 

And this is the care which the children of 
this world—which reasonable men—bestow ; 
and whoever did not bestow it would be de- 
spised and derided by all. What are we but 
sojourners in this great city of manifold oppor- 
tunities? this world so richly furnished with 
God’s stores? Shall tlie world’s travelers 
rise early and take count of their stores, and 
shall we lie in slumber while the great con- 
cern takes its own chance? Shall they go 


y | eagerly all the day long, from shop to shop, 


and we take no trouble? Shall they hold 
ever their counsels to devise all that may be 
expedient, and we not give a thought to the 
matter? How can a slothful life, how can 
an aimless life, how can a trifling life be 
pardonable in such men—with such certain- 
ties around them—with such uncertainties 
before them ?—Dean Alford. 





RELIGIOUS UNITY, 


No thoughtful observer of the progress of 
opinion can have failed to note that, during 
the last generation, ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical ideas have steadily declined as a 
basis of fellowship and codperation, while 
spiritual ideas have taken their place. Men 
are increasingly drawn together by that 
which belongs to the sphere of the sympathies, 
and those beliefs which mold the life; while 
they attach less and Jess importance to merely 
intellectual agreement, with regard to the 
propositions in which they express their 
judgment about the forms of truth. The 
old medieval conception of unity—the unity 
of the faith, which stood visibly in assent to 
dogmas propounded as the Catholic faith by 
the Catholic Church, and which has lasted 
far on into the Protestant ages—shows at 
length that it is wearing out as the basis of the 
spiritual confederation of men. It is felt now 
that there may be a true spiritual oneness— 
oneness of interior conviction, aim, hope, and 
work—beneath very diverse intellectual con- 
ceptions of the deep things of God; while, on 
the other hand, there may be much spiritual 
separation, and even intense repulsions, be- 
tween those who repeat the same creed, re- 
cognize the same teachers, use the same offices 
regdevotion, and belong by profession to the 
sage Church. It is not so very long since a 
distinguished member of the Church of 
England said publicly, in the “leading 
journal” of another yet more distinguished 


opened, busy among the stores, pausing but a | member of the same Church,—a man who, 
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perhaps, of all living men has rendered the 
noblest service to Christianity and his coun- 
try,—that they did not believe in the same 
God. Unity of theological belief or confess- 
ion—I by no means confound the two, but 
the principle in a measure holds good of both 
—is no sort of guarantee of that central one- 
ness out of which alone true heart-fellowship 
and coéperation can spring.— Baldwin Brown 
in the Theological Revolution. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


CHICAGO, Ninth mo. 21st, 1881. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I would ask a partial correction of my 
statement regarding the Sarah Zane bequest 
alluded to in the report of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, so far as it implied discredit to the Gur- 
ney branch of Friends in that State. I wrote 
from the public action of our meeting and a 
casual conversation with a member, but have 
since been informed that some time ago the 
Representative Committee of our Gurney 
Friends quit claimed their right to any por- 
tion of the fund to our branch, upon what 
grounds I do not know, but the action was 
felt to be a generous one, and the course of 
our Friends in providing for the division, 
notwithstanding this quit claim, feels to me 
to be a Christian course, and tending toward 
the extinction of those unkind and unjust 
feelings that have obtained too often between 
the different bodies. o. Wak: 
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To J.J. J—The comments of our friend 
in regard to some religious movements in 
Carolina are sensible and just, but we think 
it would not be profitable to discuss that sub- 
ject in our paper. 





Looxinc Forwarp.—The sad event of 
the past week, which has clothed the hearts 
of all our nation in mourning for the death 
of a well-beloved and faithful President, so 
fully interests the thought and affects the 
tenderest feelings of all, that other subjects 
are pressed aside for a time. 

If the fervent desires and the prayers of a 
people could have saved James A. Garfie'g, 
to his country and his family he would’ fiave 
lived; but the Infinite Wisdom permits that 


which shall prevail, and we now know | sans. 
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miracle could have saved the life so dear and 
so valuable to the people of America. 


But there are reasons for the hope that his 
noble works of reform will go on under the 
care of his successor. Just and honorable 
Americans, who crave that righteousness 
shall prevail over craft and party spirit, read 
with deep satisfaction the inaugural words of 
the new President, Chester Allan Arthur, as 
these are reported by the press: 


“All the noble aspirations of my lamented 
predecessor which found expression in his 
life, the measures devised and suggested dur- 
ing his brief administration to correct abuses 
and enforce economy, to advance prosperity 
and promote the general welfare, to ensure do- 
mestic security and maintain friendly and 
honorable relations with the nations of the 
earth will be garnered in the hearts of the 
people; and it will be my earnest endeavor to 

rofit, and to see that the nation shall progt, 
oe his example and experience. Prospegfty 
blesses our country. Our fiscal policy is ffxed 
by law, is well-grounded and generally ap- 
proved. No threatening issue mars our 
foreign interests, and the wisdom, integrity 
and thrift of our people may be trusted to con- 
tinue undisturbed the present assured career 
of peace, tranquility and welfare. The gloom 
and anxiety which have enshrouded the coun- 
try must make repose especially welcome now. 
No demand for speedy legislation has been 
heard; no adequate occasion is apparent for 
an unusual session of Congress. ‘The Consti- 
tution defines the functions and powers of the 
Executive as clearly as those of either of the 
other two departments of the government, and 
he must answer for the just exercise of the dis- 
cretion it permits and the performance of the 
duties it imposes. Summoned to these high 
duties and responsibilities, and profoundly 
conscious of their magnitude and gravity, I 
assume the trust imposed by the Constitution, 
relying for aidon Divine guidance and the 
virtue, patriotism and intelligence of the 
American people.”’ 


There is dignity and force in this brief ad- 
dress, and we hope and trust it foreshadows 
the earnestness and energy, combined with a 
high purpose, to seek to realize the best aspi- 
rations of his countrymen, which will char- 
acterize the course of the new President. 

We would hail with profound approval 
such legislation by Congress or such amend- 
ment of the National Constitution as shall 
tend to release our chief magistrates from the 
responsibility of so many appointments to 
federal office, and which shall restrain them 

‘stom arbitrary removals with no better pur- 
pose than to find places for political parti- 
Doubtless the wisdom of the Highest 


through the autopsy that nothing short of a | will overrule the wrath and folly of man in 
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the present as it has ever done -in the past. 
A nation so wonderfully blessed as ours has 
been, can never doubt that “the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.” 


— —-— 08+ —__—— 


THE Burninc oF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
—Before our paper reaches them, Friends 
throughout the country will have heard of 
the destruction by fire of the main building 
of the prosperous young college, around 
which so many high hopes cluster, and which 
is already the Alma Mater of a band of cul- 
tured and amiable young men and women, 
to whom its halls were endeared by a thou- 
sand happy memories. 

The managers of Swarthmore College were 
called together by telegram in the early 
morning hour of the 26th ult., and enough 
to form a quorum held a meeting in the meet- 
ing-house on the grounds, in sight of the 
smoking ruins, at which a committee was ap- 
pointed to provide suitable accommodations 
for the College during the present school 
year. It is believed that in a few days suit- 
able arrangements can be made, and that the 
work of the institution may soon go on in 
some neighboring building. We have not 
definitely ascertained the amount of insur- 
ance at the time of going to press, but it is 
hoped that, since the walls and foundations 
are little injured, the amount may be enough 
nearly or quite to cover the cost of rebuild- 
ing. It is stated that Architect Hutton pro- 
nounces the walls in fit condition to be used, 
should it be determined to rebuild on the 
same spot. This we suppose will be done, 
but we have no official information. 

The valuable library belonging to the Col- 
lege is almost entirely destroyed, but we are 
glad to be able to report that the Anson 
Lapham repository of rare books and manu- 
scripts pertaining to the early literature of 
the Society of Friends is safe, having been 
located in a fireproof room that was able to 
endure this crucial test. Some articles of 
historic and sesthetic value were also rescued 
by cool-headed, active young men, and this 
is a matter of some satisfaction in the midst 
of so much ruin. 

We gratefully record that, by the admir- 
able arrangements made by those in charge, 
all the students escaped unharmed; but one 


young man fractured his arm in assisting to 
remove effects from the building. The con- 
duct of the young men, as well as the girls, 
was admirable, and their steadiness and fore- 
thought resulted in saving much of the fur- 
niture and bedding. The interesting por- 
trait of George Fox, by Sir Peter Lely, and 
the various souvenirs of William Penn and 
George Fox which were here deposited, were 
saved. 


At the managers’ meeting, their obliga- 
tions were expressed to the citizens of the 
neighboring towns of Media and Chester, and 
the surrounding country, for their efficient 
and kindly aid promptly rendered. Those 
who needed were supplied with clothing, and 
food was furnished abundantly when it was 
found that all the household were without 
sustenance. A breakfast was served on the 
grounds, and the students, who had just wit- 
nessed such an illustration of the pitiless 
forces of nature when unrestrained, had a 
comforting assurance of the essential good- 
ness of human hearts when these are moved 
to compassion in view of the necessities of 
their fellow-creatures. 


Much sincere regret was felt when it be- 
came known that the museum illustrative of 
Natural Science. the ten years’ work of Dr. 
Leidy, was totally destroyed. This was very 
valuable, being the collection of an accom- 
plished scientist. Dr. Ezra Michener’s in- 
teresting collection of curiosities and objects 
illustrative of the Fauna, Flora and Mineral- 
ogy of Eastern Pennsylvania was also de- 
stroyed. 


There is some doubt as to the origin of the 
fire, but it is known that it was the result of 
an explosion at the top and rear of the cen- 
tral part of the building, and in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the main water tank. The re- 
port of the explosion was heard by the watch- 
man at about a quarter past eleven o’clock, 
and immediately the mansard roof burst into 
flames. The tarred and graveled roof of the 
wings was fuel to the wild flames, and by 
three o’clock on the morning of the twenty- 
sixth all that was readily combustible of the 
building was gone, and the flames died away 
from want of fuel. Some of the students, 
wrapped in blankets, slumbered (?) till morn- 
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ing on matresses on the lawn, under the clear 
heavens, while others kept guard over the 
valuable property which was saved from the 
fiames. No other of the buildings on the 
campus were injured, and we doubt not that 
from these ruins will arise another and better 
structure, which may be truly called fire-proof. 

The department for a laboratory and for 
scientific research will, we trust, be in a sepa- 


rate building; no gravel roofs will be tole-| ¥ 


rated; and we believe the architect of the 
new edifice will hardly recommend a wooden 
mansard on a college building so remote from 
the fire engines of the cities, and having no 
other water supply than the tanks which in 
this case were speedily cut off from all use- 
fulness. We must learn from the things 
which we suffer. 





Vacation ScHoors.—In the Monthly Re- 
gister, of this city, we find a statement that 
a new and noble work for the benefit of the 
poor and lowly has been commenced in the 
city of Boston. The prevention, rather than 
the cure of evil, is the highest work of the 
Organized Charities which are now in effi- 
cient operation in our own and in other 
cities. 

It was observed by one of the teachers in a 
large public school of Boston, in one of the 
poorer parts of that city, that during the va- 
cation time, when she was taking her much- 
needed rest, her pupils were suffering such a 
loss of habits of industry and application 
that many weeks of the autumn work were 
required to bring them back to habits of 
study. The idle street life of the summer, 
with few or no innocent pleasures, exposed 
the little people to many temptations, and it 
occurred to this good teacher that the only 
way in which she could benefit or save from 
evil these children of poverty was through a 
“Vacation School.” 


“There was a doubt whether the children 
would come regularly to school when not re- 
quired to do so by law; but she resolved to 
try the experiment, making the work lighter 
and more entertaining than the school rou- 
tine. She gave her own time without any 
compensation ; the school committee gladly 
permitted the use of the school room, and one 
or two people interested in her plan gavea 
sum of money for the purchase of dissected 
maps, drawing materials, etc. 

“ The result was a success beyond her hopes; 


the children came gladly, the parents were 
full of gratitude, and the improvement in the 
scholars was marked. This year she has con- 
tinued her own work, and has the reward of 
seeing two new schools following in her foot- 
steps. One of these is at the North End, and 
some of our Visitors in that ward have been 
much interested in it. Money enough has 
been raised for it to pay a moderate salary to 
a superintendent and several teachers. They 
have also some volunteer help. They have an 
average of 80 scholars, and the children are 
already begging that it may be repeated next 
year. 

“‘The other is at Jamaica Plain; its work 
is described as ‘fun with a purpose.’ There 
are three sections—a school of carpentry for 
boys, a school of sewing, and one of household 
work, taught with toy furnishings. The 
teaching in the use of carpenters’ tools is 
given by an instructor from the Institute of 
Technology, who has three classes of boys 
each day, and gives two hours to each class. 
This school is under the direction of the trus- 
tees of an old fund' of $100,000, given in part 
as early as 1690 for educational purposes, the 
income of which they now propose to spend 
in useful industrial education. Their experi- 
ments will, therefore, be watched with great 
interest.’ 


We cannot hear with entire equanimity of 
vacation work being assumed by our already 
overworked teachers, believing it must end 
in a prostration of nervous power and conse- 
quent loss of usefulness; but we can find no 
words too strong to express our sense of the 
value of such a labor of love as this. The 


blessed words, “Lead us not into tempta-’ 


tion,” are paralleled by the cry of the chil- 
dren of the courts and alleys, as this devoted 
woman heard it, though it was unvoiced: 
“Keep us away from temptation.” 

Thus is man becoming truly and really 
Christian, not so much by the propagation of 
creed or dogma as by attention to the inti- 
mations of the Christ spirit, and by obedi- 
ence to its high behest. There are hands 
enough and strength enough for every need- 
ed work of philanthropy, and it is not well 
to lay upon a few devoted ones the labors 
which should be performed by the many. 

Would not Vacation Schools be a blessing 
to many portions of Philadelphia? and is 
Philadelphia less philanthropic than Boston ? 





A VoIcE FRoM THE BraumMo Somas.— 
This beautiful prayer for the soul uf the Dean 
of Westminster expresses the aspiration of 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, and is taken 
from the.r journal The New Dispensation : 

“Eternal Life, we ask Thee to bless the de- 
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pene Dean Stanley. He lived and worked 
ere on earth as one of the most large-hearted 
servants of Christ. He has left an example of 
uncommon Christian liberality and unselfish- 
ness. He deeply appreciated and sympathized 
with the spirit of the New Dispensation in 
India. Let the celestial perfume of his holy 
and sweet life incite us to do the work of our 
lives faithfully and joyfully. Confer on him, 
O God, a rich crown for the noble services he 
has rendered to Thee here, and open his eye 
to behold Thee face-to-face.” 


Without entering at all into the question 
of the propriety of offering prayer to God for 
the souls of the departed, we must approve 
the sweet spirit of a broad human sympathy 
which dictated these words, as well as the 
manifestation of appreciation for the life-work 
of one of the greatest and most enlightened 
of the Christian teachers of this generation, 
on the part of a society of supposed deists. 








A Goop Suacrestion.—We find in the 
New York Herald a good suggestion, which 
we trust will be acted upon. Black fabrics 
are now displayed in great profusion upon 
the principal edifices of all our great cities. 
After it has served its present purpose—an 
expression of sorrow for the death of our good 
President—it would still be available as a ma- 
terial for clothing for those who are now in 
such sore need from the desolations of the 
Michigan fires. There can be little difficulty 
in collecting an abundant supply of these fab- 
rics, which may serve for outer garments for 
those who have lost everything. 

Good warm woolens for the sufferers are 
essential, too, and it is believed the generous 
impulses of the people will be so far {followed 
that the coming of winter will find none in- 
adequately clad. 

Of course we are not in accord with such 
outward manifestations of sorrow as the 
draping of our cities in sables, and deem that 
the means thus expended might have been 
better used in relieving want and distress in 
our land at this time. We believe, too, that 
if the beloved and honored dead could even 
now speak to his fellow-citizens he would 
point them rather to doing good for the liv- 
ing than to such demonstrations of mourn- 
ing for the dead. 








MARRIED. 


PAUL—PABRY.—On Ninth month 2lst, | contact. 
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of the bride’s parents, Parry, N. J., William 
M. Paul, of Philada., and Tacie, daughter of 
William Parry. 








DIED. 


AMBLER.—On the 7th of Ninth month, 
1881, at his parents’ residence, Goshen, Lan-- 
caster co., Pa., William Alva, son of Joseph 
P. and Elizabeth S. Ambler, in the 22d year 
of his age; amember of Little Britain Month- 
ly Meeting. 

CHAPMAN.—On the evening of Ninth 
month 14th, 1881, at the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Phebe A. Barber, Philada., Mary Chap- 
man, in her 95th year. 

JONES.—On Ninth month 21st, 1881, at 
Jarrettown, Carrie H., daughter of John L.. 
and Margaret Jones, in her 28th year ; a mem- 
ber of Upper Dublin Preparative and Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


MARSHALL.—On Ninth month 2ist, 1881, 
Mary Ann Marshall, in the 94th year of her 
age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly: 
Meeting (Race street). 


PAXSON.—On Ninth month 15th, 1881, 
Elizabeth Paxson, aged 67; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

PRATT.—On Ninth month 22d, 1881, Em- 
ma G., widow of Davis R. Pratt, M.D.; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
(Race street). 

RUSSELL.—On the 7th of Ninth month, 
1881, at his late residence, in Jay county, Ind... 
Isaac Russell, an Elder of Camden Monthly 
Meeting. Deceased was born in Adams Co.,. 
Pa., Eighth month 18th, 1810. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—Of diphtheria, on the 
25th of Ninth month, 1881, at Aiken, S. C.,. 
Bessie Bell, daughter of S. Clement and the 
late Carrie B. Satterthwait, in the 6th year of 
her age. 

SHOEMAKER.—On Ninth month 22d, 
1881, at Ashbourne, Pa., Martha, daughter of 
Dr. Charles and the late Maria Shoemaker; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
held at Race street. 








For Friends’ - Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Closely connected with the subject of sleep 
in animals—which we alluded to, very briefly, 
in the last issue of this journal—is the mus- 
cular system, deriving its power of actiom 
solely from the nerves. Plants have nothing 
analogous to either nerves or muscles in their 
structures, yet they possess acute sensibility 
and great contractility. 

In man there are two kinds of muscle, un- 
like in structure and in function. One kind 
presents delicate structural markings or 
stripes which run transversely across the 
fibres when seen under the microscope. These 
are therefore called striped muscles, and are 
inserted, through intervening tissues of a 
much lower grade, into the bones. Nowhere 
in the body does muscle and bone come ip 
This kind of muscle is what is - 


1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence | called the flesh of animals, and it clothes the 
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bones with soft contractile cushions, filling 
up irregularities of form, giving beauty, pro- 
— and gracefulness of outline. This 

ind of muscle is the true organ of voluntary 
locomotion, and by its special contractility, 


enables us to perform all acts of manual or of | 


vocal dexterity: to run, to leap or to walk. 
Few people know how to walk; fewer can 
sing. It is because the muscles are untaught. 
To see an individual walk aright is the sub- 
limest poetry of motion. The cultured hu- 
man voice finding expression in song is the 
sweetest of all earth’s sounds, especially if 
admiration and affection are associated with 
the singer. In biographies of the last and 
previous centuries it is not rare to find indi- 
widuals lauded for their graceful habits of 
walking. So important was this considered 
in former times that to walk aright became 
to have a moral significance. It is written 
elsewhere, that when Abram was ninety and 
nine years old the Lord appeared unto him 
and said, “I am the Almighty God, walk 
before me and be thou perfect.” Alas! how 
we have changed. 

This striped muscle is the only kind that 
sleeps. Let us now look a little more care- 
fully into its structure. If we separate this 
muscle into as small pieces as possible with 
fine needles or by appropriate chemical pro- 
cess; or preferably take the wing-muscle of a 
bee which contracts in his flight twenty-six 
thousand times in one minute of time, we will 
see that the muscle is bound up in bundles of 
extremely delicate fibres, and on each bundle 
can be found one or more spots of living mat- 
ter called bioplasts, from which all the other 
part of the muscle grew. These little spots, 
of which we might put five or six thousand 
in a line one inch long, if we could handle 
such things, are the only portions of the mus- 
cles really and truly alive. This is equally 
true of all other parts of the human body. 
Only about one-fifth of us is alive at one 
time. And only that which is alive can 
sleep. We are really all only living dead 
people, encoffined, if not entombed, while 
claiming to be living. We cannot help it, 
but such is the truth. We can take these 
muscle-bundles still further apart, until we 
come to single threads marked with trans- 
verse crossings. The spaces between these 
crossing lines are the final muscle-cells whose 
contraction takes place. 


Yet not two of these muscle-cells, or any 
other two cells in the body, touch each other. 
A tissue of. lower vital activity comes in be- 


tween, and while that tissue separates, it yet | ake. 


binds all the parts together. The living mat- 
ter which formed the muscle has acquired, in 


| 
| 


the same time, and in accordance with na- 
ture’s marvelous compensation, it has lost 
other life-potentialities, such as rapid division, 
or multiplication, hence when a muscle is cut 
it is never restored. The injury is repaired 
by these other, always-present tissues of lower 
grade, whose special life activities are rapid 
multiplication and not contractility. 

In conditions of health this kind of muscle 
acts in obedience to the will, and the nerves 
which supply it come from the great brain 
and spinal centres, and are seen to come 
in contact with these little masses of living 
matter, or nuclei, spoken of above, and 
which masses are on the outside of the muscle. 

The other kind of muscle differs widely 
from that described above. We find it spread 
out among the organs in flat or ribbon-like 
bands, not connected specially with the 
bones. It surrounds the entire digestive 
organs, and gland-ducts generally, in fact, 
wherever life’s essential phenomena go on 
just there this unslumbering girdle is found. 
It contracts slowly in comparison with the 
other kind, and not under will-influence. Its 
ultimate structures are spindle-shaped cells, 
tapering to one or more points at each end. 
But the minute specks of living matter from 
which these spindle cells grew are imbedded 
within the muscle-cells. This kind of muscle 
gets its nerves from the unsleeping medulla 
oblongata and sympathetic system, and may 
continue in function for a century without 
periodical repose. When we say, therefore, 
that we sleep, it is well that we should have 
a reasonable idea of our meaning. Is it not 
beautiful and consoling to know that just 
what is best and essential for our physical 
lives is not left to the vacillating human 
will, but goes on in harmony with that Divine 
presence which governs all things? Perhaps 
it is equally so with our mental and spiritual 
necessities too. H. 


Ir you want knowledge, you must toil for 
it; if food, you must toil for it; and if plea- 
sure, you must toil for it. Toil is the law. 
Pleasure comes through toil, and not by self- 
indulgence and indolence. When one gets 
to love work, his life is a happy one.—Ruskin. 


THE following, published in the British 
Friend of Ninth mo., should arouse feelings of 


Ten thousand of! gratitude that we live in a country free from 
these cells will not cover a line one inch long. | the unjust exactions of a State Church. 


We 
are reminded, too, that this exemption was 
purchased by patient suffering for conscience 


Eps. 
STATE CHURCH INJUSTICE. 


The resistance offered by James Rennie, 


growth, special and exalted contractility. At | Glasgow, U. P. Minister, to the operation of 





- 
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an unjust law by which, as the owner of a 
property in the parish of Monckton and 
Prestwick, Ayrshire, he had been held liable 
for a portion of the expense of repairing the 
manse and offices of the parish minister, is 
noteworthy not only on account of the per- 
sonal illustration it affords of a resolution to 
suffer for conscience sake, but more especially 
as the certain prelude to a host of similar 
personal struggles in every parish where an 
attempt is made to tax Nonconformists for the 
support of a Church whose services they 
neither wish nor accept. 

The other day we adverted to the opposi- 
tion to the payment of an unjust manse rate 
which is being organized in Kirkealdy and 
Paisley. A similar question is now agitating 
the Nonconformist section of the population 
of Irvine. At the instance of the minister 
and local Presbytery, the heritors of the par- 
ish have undertaken extensive repairs on the 
minister’s manse, and have imposed an as- 
sessment to defray the cost. In this case the 
preliminary question has been raised as to the 
parties really liable for the payment of the 
assessment. Lord Adam having been ap- 
pealed to, has decided that the heritors can- 
not tax according to the old valuation roll, but 
must impose the assessment upon the feuars 
as well as upon the old heritors. The Town 
Council, moreover, as one of the principal her- 
itors, finds itself precisely in the dilemma from 
which the Town Council of Kirkcaldy have in 
vain tried to escape. They have been held 
liable for a considerable share of the expense, 
and the question which troubles them is 
whence the money to meet the heritor’s claim 
is to be provided. If they decide to take it 
out of the “common good,” they fear they 
themselves will be summoned to the court by 
one or more objecting ratepayers, who are 
prepared to hold that to devote any portion 
of the “common good” to the repair of the 
— manse is to misapply public funds. 

ndeed, the opinion of counsel has already 
been obtained to the effect that the Corpora- 
tion is not entitled to pay out of this fund an 
assessment for which the feuars or house- 
holders have been held liable. The question 
then arises, as Provost Brown puts it, “ Who 
is to pay the money?” The i Council, 
it is plain, cannot equitably impose an assess- 
ment upon the ratepayers of the burgh, and 
if the heritors themselves are left to enforce 
payment, troublesome litigation—the burden 
of which would certainly, in the long run, 
fall upon the general community—would be- 
come inevitable. “There is no end to it (says 
the perplexed Chief Magistrate) ; it is a reg- 
ular mess ;” and, unable clearly to see their 
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that as yet they are clear about is that the 
existing law is unjust, that its operation is- 
confused, and that the only satisfactory mode 
of escaping is “to give a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether,” to get the Estab- 
lishment out of the way. 

Certain it is that the Established Church 
and the cause of religion which it is supposed. 
to champion, suffer serious injury by proceed- 
ings of the nature against which the Towm 
Councillors of Irvine are now protesting. 

In a population of about 6,000 the Parish 
Church claims to have about 912 communi- 
cants, and while one Free Church and two 
United Presbyterian Churches in the same 
burgh not only support themselves, but con- 
tribute to the dissemination of gospel truth 
both at home and abroad, the maintenance 
of the ministry amongst those 912 communi- 
cants in the parish church involves a burden 
on the national funds of not less than £550 a 
year. But even this handsome “living” is 
not found to be sufficient. The law enables 
the parish minister to enforce at the expense 
of the general community—Free Churchmen, 
United Presbyterians, and other Noncon- 
formists included—periodical claims for the 
expenditure of money on the improvements 
of his dwelling place; and we are not aston- 
ished that fair-minded men generally should 
be driven to the conclusion that such pro- 
ceedings afford “an illustration of the un- 
righteous character of the constitution,” and 
that in the interests of justice, as well as of 
religion, it is high time that the cause of ail 
this irritation and injustice should be finally 
and completely removed. The experience of 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
in Irvine amply justifies the belief that a 
faithful and pure Church does not require to 
depend for maintenance or alliance with the 
State.—Daily Review. 

[It needs but unanimity among Dissenters. 
in opposing State Church injustice to be 
willing to suffer for conscience sake, as the 
Society of Friends have exemplified, to insure 
exemption eventually from the unscrupulous 
and unjust exactions of a State Church. 

Ep. B. F.j 





Mistakes.—H. L. Wayland, editor of the 
National Baptist, having made a speech before 
the Liberation Society in England, was asked : 
“Do not your people make any mistakes?” 
“Why, yes, they make a heap of them.” He 
was glad to say it, for mistakes were a mark 
of life. The only people who did not make 
mistakes were dead people. [Laughter and 
applause.] He saw a man last week who had 
not made a mistake for over 4,000 years. It 


way safely to do anything, the Town Council | was in the British Museum, in the Egyptian 


have meanwhile decided to do nothing. All | department. 


[Loud applause.] , 
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FROM LOWELL’s “COMMEMORATION ODE.” 


The following tribute to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, taken from Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode,” has probably ap- 
peared in Friends’ Intelligencer, but it is so 
appropriate to our late President that it 
seems worthy of a place in your columns 
now. A. C 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 

‘Wept with the passion of an angry grief. 


Forgive me, if from present things I turn 

To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 

And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
urn. 


Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote. 


For him, her Old World moulds aside she 


threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted, shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 
true. 


‘How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge but never loved to 
lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But, by his clear-grained human worth 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 


They knew that outward grace is dust: 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill 
And supple-tempered will, 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 


His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all humankind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of lofti- 
est stars. 


Nothing of Euro 
Or, then, of 
still, 
Ere any names of serf and peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface, 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face. 


I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innate weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait— 
Safe in himself, as in a fate— 
So always firmly he ; 


He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, ! 
Still patient, in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 


here, 
: E 
urope fronting mornward 


Great captains, with their guns and druins, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone; and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil—the first Amer- 

ican. 

A SwepE wisely replied to an English- 
man, when he asked if it was not costly to 
take children off the streets and highways 
and place them in special schools, as is done 
in that land, where illiteracy is almost un- 
known: “ Yes, it is costly, but not dear. We 
Swedes are not rich enough to let a child 
grow up in ignorance, misery and crime, to 


become a scourge to society, as well as a dis- _ 


grace to themselves.” 





Tue Epucation or Grris.—The first mis- 
take in the education of girls, and the one 
fraught with the saddest results, is made when 
they are allowed to leave childhood too soon. 
To keep them little girls as long as possible, 
and make them, first of all, what George Mac- 
Donald calls “ blessed little animals,” is the 
first step in the right direction. The second 
mistake is permitting growing girls to sit in 
the house and study, when their transparent 
cheeks tell of anemia and lowered vitality. 
The third mistake is making the school-life 
of girls final, when it ought to be the simple 


preparation for the intellectual life of the - 


adult woman. A fourth mistake is withhold- 
ing a knowledge of the laws to which woman 
is subject, in her physical and mental life, her 
place in nature and the potential character of 
her mental states and habits.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 





DEPEND upon it, in the midst of all the 
science about the world and its ways, and all 
the ignorance of God and his greatness, the 
man or woman who can say, “Thy will be 
done,” with the true heart of giving up, is 
nearer the secret of things than the geologist 
and theologian.— George MacDonald. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


Nearly fifty years ago, a French school- 
teacher in the town of Mans, M. Dulac, 
started a school savings-bank, his object being 
to educate the children under his care in 
habits of thrift and self-denial. The idea 
soon became popular in France, and was 
adopted extensively by other continental 
countries. In process of time, these institu- 
tions came under governmental supervision, 
and regulations were published limiting the 
amount and method of deposits, and provid- 








‘ 
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and in Bavaria and Saxony in particular, 


* 
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ing suitable safeguards. The method is 
simple enough,—the teacher receiving the 
small savings (no single deposit to exceed 
five francs) and transferring them to the re- 
gular savings-bank, the bank-book, in each 
case, remaining in the care of the teacher 
until the pupil leaves the school, when it is 
turned over to the parent or guardian. In 
France, the number of school savings-banks 
has reached 10,261, with 213,135 depositors. 
The total amount deposited is 4,246,613 francs. 
Correspondingly successful results are re- 
ported from Belgium, Germany, Holland 
and Italy. Is there not here a suggestion of The blessing of a house is its piety. 
great practical value to our own educators? U Pgs ies ft 
Do not our own children sadly need to rage? Ak ni - a wiaguaned 
be guarded against habits of waste and idle | '*°3* *“h toh gut os hi age ae oa 
expenditure, and be trained early to practise ot a | table” M. en d i. a 
self-denial and economy? And would not| °° ee , fal wl ag eo 
these lessons thus early impressed have a sateadianear tess: 
most wholesome effect upon the after life, og tangle tea a 
and help greatly to check the reckless prodi- Say that which is true. — 
gality which ernie izes_so many of our) 4 meditative clockmaker thus summarizes 
American youth ?—Zion’s Herald. time, which his instrument registers. The 

: clock strikes the hours, of which he alleges, 
“ All wound, the last one kills.” 

On the walls of a church of Lubeck is in- 
scribed, for the benefit of its free citizens, the 
following appeal, based upon the names of 
Christ : 

You call me Master—and you do not ask 
my will. 

‘You call me Light—and you see me not. 

You call me the Road—and follow me not. 

You call me Life—and you desire me not. 

You call me Wise—and imitate me not. 

You call me Good—and love me not. 

You call me Rich—and from me ask no- 
thing. 

You call me Eternal— and yet do not seek 
me. 

You call me Merciful—but do not trust in 
me. 

You call me Noble—and do not serve me. 

You call me All-Powerful— and do not hon- 
or me, 

You call me Just—and do not fear me. 

When I condemn you, therefore—blame me 
not for it.—Zondon Baptist. 


not, he will soon receive notice to quit.” 
Upon a_bed-hanging — and _bed-hanging 
plays a grand role in all northern countries 
—is embroidered; “AJl those who wear 
wool are not sheep; thou hast, it may be, be- 
fore thee, friend, those who behind your back’ 
will prey upon you, A serpent often dwells 
ina honeyed mouth; see if such a host is 
anything more than a false acquaintance.” 
Upon the tables of dining-rooms is often en- 
graved these words: 


The ornament of a house is its neatness. 
The fortune of a house is its frugality. 
The honor of a house is its hospitality. 
















ABIDING APHORISMS. 


Jean Pancol, an interesting writer in 
L’ Esperance, the organ of the young men’s 
societies of France, has given to the world 
an interesting collection of aphorisms which 
he found emblazoned on many quaint old 
houses and their furniture. 

Over the door of many houses in Germany, 


may be read these beautiful words of wel- 
come: “God bless thy coming in and thy 
going out,” or this slight variation of them: 
“Let the blessing of God rest upon this 
house, and upon all those who enter or leave 
it.” The writers of these inscriptions were, 
like some of the writers of epitaphs in our 
churchyards, often disposed to let their do- 
nations to posterity take a comic form. For 
instance, upon a candle manufactory at Tutt- 
lingen, on the Danube, we read: “ If, O peo- 
ple, death in thy house be like the snuff of 
the candle of life, thou knowest by the odor TrLu we have a higher, more human con- 
whether it be a tallow candle or a wax one.” | ception of the future life than that usually 
This is, perhaps, the writer’s enigmatical | given, we shall not restore to society a joyful 
mauner of setting forth the advisability of | belief in immortality. Our theology wants a 
knowing, before the article of death is| picture of the world to come, fitted to meet a 
reached, upon whom and what we each have | worthier ideal of humanity. ... We need 
believed. Upon a locksmith’s shop we ele go back to the revelation of Christ to 





as follows: “If we could put a lock upon | gain the true ground of this wider concep- 
every lying jaw, the locksmith’s art would be | tion. .. . A place is prepared for each one 
the highest on earth.” In the great dining- | of us; a place fitted to our distinct character ; 
hall of the fortress of Marienburg, in West-| a separate work fitted to develop that char- 
ern Prussia, is inscribed: “ He who wishes | acter into perfection, and in the doing of 
to eat here must be delicate in his eating, | which we shall have the continual delight of 
chaste in his conversation and peaceful 4 feeling that we are growing,—a place not 
his manner; above all, pious and loyal; if| only for us, but for all our peculiar powers. 
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Onur ideals shall become more beautiful, and 
minister continually to fresh aspiration, so 
that stagnation will be impossible. Feelings 
for which we found no food here shall there 
be satisfied with work, and exercised by ac- 
tion into exquisite perfection. Faint possi- 
bilities of our nature, which came and went 
before us here like swallows on the wing, 
shall there be grasped and made realities. 
The outlines of life shall be filled up, the 
rough statue of life shall be finished. We 
shall be not only spiritual men, but men com- 
plete in Christ, the perfect flower of humani- 
ty.—Stopford A. Brooke. 





ITEMS. 


KALAKUA, King of the Sandwich Islands, 
arrived in New York on the 24th ult. 


On the night of the 25th ult. a fire broke 
out in Swarthmore College, and destroyed the 
building. 

A POST-MORTEM examination of the Presi- 
dent’s body was made at Elberon on the after- 
noon of the 20th ult. by the surgeons who 
have been connected with his case. The au- 
topsy shows that the wound was necessarily 
mortal from the beginning. 

AT Castle Garden, New York, the number 
of applicants for both male and female ‘help 
continues to greatly outnumber the number 
of applicants for places. The demand for 
skilled, able-bodied workmen is so great that 
as soon as they land they are immediately 
engaged, and at fairly remunerative wages. 

OWING to the continued drought the wood 
fires in Northwestern New York are still 
spreading and causing great destruction. 
Much of the soil being peaty the fires burrow 
to a depth of two or three feet, and the crops 
and railroad ties, as well as trees, fences, tele- 
graph poles and farm buildings have been 
destroyed. The burning district lies along 
the railroads between Buffalo and Rochester, 
and Buffalo and Batavia. 


MR. MARSTON, a member of a well-known 
publishing firm, writes to the London Times 
that he received on Friday a letter from Henry 
M. Stanley, the African explorer, dated Congo 
river, July 4th, in which the writer says he 
was seriously sick all through the month of 
May, so seriously that on the fifteenth day of 
his illness he gave, as he thought, his last 
orders to his European companions, but the 
crisis passed, and he is now strong and hearty. 


On the 20th ult. Secretary Blaine sent to 
Minister Lowell a despatch officially announc- 
ing the death of President Garfield, and the 
accession of Vice President Arthur to the 
Presidency of the United States. General 
Arthur took the oath of office as President at 
his residence in New York early on the morn- 
ing of the same day. 

On the 22d ult. President Arthur again took 
the oath of office. It was administered to him 
in the Marble Room at the Capitol by Chief 
Justice Waite in presence of the Cabinet, jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, some Senators and 
Representatives, ex-President Hayes and 


others, about forty in number. 





| Westbury Quarterly Meeting, 
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TELEGRAMS and letters from all parts of 
our own and foreign countries speak of the 
esr gloom occasioned by the death of 

resident Garfield. A special despatch from 
London says: ‘England has been to-day in 
her deep sorrow at the death of the President 
virtually a part of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The sorrow of her people has been as 
heartfelt and unaffected, even though not ex- 
pressed so publicly, as the great grief across 
the Atlantic. ‘The poor President!’ This 
was the universal greeting this morning every- 
where, among high and low. England has 
watched the brave struggle with death with 
throbbing interest day after day ever since 
the morning of the attempted assassination, 
and it seems to-day as if all the old bitter 
national jealousies had been forever removed.” 

The following was also received from the 
Queen of England by Mrs. Garfield at Long 
Branch, N. J., on the 20th ult. : 

“*Mrs. Garfield, Long Branch—Words can- 
not express the deep sympathy I feel with you 
at this terrible moment. May God support 
and comfort you as He alone can. 

“THE QUEEN, Balmoral Court.”’ 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 2d, Frankford, 3 P.M. 
Birmingham, 3 P.M. 
16th, Radnor, 3 P.M. 
Catawissa, 1P A.M. 





Western Quarterly Meeting, Londongrove, 
Tenth month 25th. 
Flushing, 
L. I., Tenth month 27th. 


} Caln Quarterly Meeting, Sadsbury, Tenth 


month 27th. 


| Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 


2 
o 





Fair Hill Meeting, Tenth month 2d, 3 P.M., 
at 2835 N. Eleventh street. All invited. 


A meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union will be held at Upper Dublin, on Sev- 
enth-day, Tenth month 8th, at 10 o’clock. 

Carriages will meet the train which leaves 
Philadelphia at 9.45, at Fort Washington. 

ANNA COMLY, \ Clerks 
LESTER COMLY, , 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting, Fourth-day evening, Tenth 
month 5th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. 

Full attendance desired. 
| J. M. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 

Annual Meeting on Fifth-day evening, 
Tenth month 6th, at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ 
Parlor, 1520 Race street. Election of officers 
and managers, and other business. All are 
invited. Contributions in aid of the concern 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Jesse Cleaver, 
1241 N. Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Directors meet Fifth-day, 4 P.M., at the 
boarding house. 
J. M. TRUMAN, JR., Secretary. 





